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ORIENT 

Model F-16 H. P.— $1650 

This 16 horsepower car will run 35 miles an hour — much faster than anybody 
wants to go continuously. 

This Model Fear is not one to make World's Speed Records with— it is just a 
serviceable, reliable, comfortable car — durable, economical and handsome. 

It is the only car of its power that has a four cylinder vertical tandem motor, 
direct drive, sliding gear transmission and three forward speeds. 

It is driven by an Orient Positive Air Cooled Motor. There is no water to carry, 
no pumps to watch, no pipes to leak, or freeze. The saving of weight makes the tires 
more durable and the simplicity appeals to those who would rather motor than tinker. 

There are seven other Orients — four buckboards for two or four people at $375 to 
$525, and three touring cars: The Touring Runabout at $1500; the "G" Model, 
20 horsepower, at §2000, and the Model De Luxe (the handsomest American built 
car) at $2250. 

WALTHAM MANUFACTURING CO. 

■ Members of Association of L icensed A utomobile 

■ Manufacturers 

% Factory : General Sales Offices : 

% WALTHAM, MASS. 44 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

\ Shall we send our 

\1 Style Book? 

Address Dept. A. 




DAIMLER— 

— MFC CO. 

Long Island City 

- N.Y~ 
KAMPU" TliBBRS or- 




MERCEDES 

AUTOMOBILES 



THE AMERICAN MERCEDES 

' 'HE first complete replica of a foreign car 
America has produced. Its original — 
the 1905 Mercedes — is admitted by the best 
judges to be the most perfect automobile yet 
built. 

One size only: 40-45 h.p. 

Booklet for the asking. 

Address 

DAIMLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

953 Steinway Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 
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MURAD CIGARtTTLS give the ultimate perfection of Turkish 
tobacco, a perfect blending of the rarest growths. Mr. Allan Ramsay 
in his sixteen years' service as Turkey's government expert, has 
led his skill up to 

MURAD 

CIGARETTES 

Try them when business skies are darkly blue. They scatter sunbeams 
and lighten up the gloomy recesses of disturbing problems. 

10 for 15 cents 




Auto Boats, Motor Boats, Row Boats, Hunting and Fishing Boats 




sportsmen, resorts, boat liveries, etc. 

Motor Boms 16 foot, lii h. p., $135.00 ; 18 foot, 3 li. p., $340.00. 
How Bouts $20 up. Special quotations on Auto Boats. All boats sold direct from our 
factory and every boat is guaranteed. The New Beaver Tail Auto Boat is a record 
breaker. „_ 
KVERI BOATMAN SHOULD SEND FOR 1905 CATALOG 11.. 
It shows all our new models and many new innovations in boat building. 
The W. H. Mullins Co. (Ti>e steel Boat Builders) 122 franklin St., Salem, 0. 

Member National dissociation of Engine and Boat Manufacturers. 
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A Preference. 

I'VE much admired those val- 
entines 
All filigreed with lace — 
Adorned with divers lovesick 
lines 

For ardent swains to trace. 



And yet the valentine whose 
charms 
Gave me more real bliss 
Was one who snuggled in 

my arms 
And answered every kiss. 



AMMA, which periodical is it 
that papa goes off on ? " 



Ambitious. 

IF you do not care for money," he 
was asked, " why are you hus- 
tling to get more ? You are practically 
a rich man now." 

" Yes," was his reply, " but I am 
ambitious. I think that later on I 
can get appointed ambassador to some 
foreign capital,and I'm trying to hoard 
up enough money to hold the job." 

'• I THINK the Czar of Russia is a 
i very inconsistent man." 
" Nonsense. He wanted universal 

peace a year ago, and it is safe to 

gamble that he wants it now worse 

than he did then." 



Once Enough. 

THE man who fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day ; 
But if he's like the most of chaps 
He won't butt-in to future scraps. 

Life Insurance. 
" r T""HAT young Sawyer does more 
A to promote the public health 
than any doctor in town." 

" So ? I never heard of him as a doc- 
tor of special talent." 

" No, but his father was the leading 
doctor here, and the youngster in- 
herited a good part of the old man's 
practice, and the old patients have so 
little confidence in him that they don't 
dare be sick." 
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" While there is Life there's Hope." 
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'HERE is a lull, at this 
writing, in the Russian 
revolution. The pot is boiling 
hard enough, but for the mo- 
ment it is not boiling over. 
There seems to be but one 
opinion in Christendom about 
the present Russian Govern- 
ment—that it is utterly unfit. 
All the world's sympathy is 
with the Russian people, but 
where has the blind, brutal 
bureaucracy a friend ? There 
are two other emperors in 
Europe besides the Czar, but 
they are both intelligent men. 
Doubtless both are solicitous 
that the Czar shall keep his 
throne and that the Russian aristoc- 
racy shall not have its throat cut indis- 
criminately. But who can back the 
absolutists who have controlled the 
Czar and would suppress the struggles 
of the revolutionists with the sabre arid 
the knout? Russia's great rival is 
England. England might well desire 
from purely selfish motives that Russia 
might continue to be ruled by an in- 
competent Czar in the hands of reac- 
tionaries. But England loves human 
liberty, and all her sympathies are with 
the Russian people. 

All this involuntary and instinctive 
world-sympathy for Russian revolt 
is going to count. It has already 
affected the credit of the Czar's gov- 
ernment. How can a government so 
imperilled at home hope to borrow 
money for such a war as is going on in 
Manchuria ? If the Czar's government 
holds together at all, surely, to reestab- 



lish its credit, it must yield authority to 
competent hands — to De Witte, Di 
Mursky and the like— and give con- 
vincing assurance that life shall be 
made worth living for the Russian peo- 
ple. But the problem is tremendous. 
Between the absolutists and the terror- 
ists on the one hand, and the sane people 
and the Japs on the other, there must 
be a stirring page of history written 
before the word that comes from St. 
Petersburg can be "All's well." 




T TOW very hard it is to regulate the 
* * working of the good old rule 

— the simple plan 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 

It is this hoary rule that Russia is try- 
ing to amend, and the same at which is 
aimed many contemporary efforts in 
our own country, from Lawson's pyrc- 
technical diatribes to tariff revision, 
trust regulation, and the attempt to 
control railroad freight rates. Who- 
ever has great power — whether by con- 
trol of a Czar, of a legislature, of a 
railroad, of a great business, of huge 
masses of capital— seems to need watch- 
ing, for fear that he will take too much 
and be able to keep it. It seems not to 
be in human nature for power to be 
satisfied with less than all it can get. 
There is moderation in some individu- 
als, but it is a rare grace. As a rule, 
overfeeding with money seems to beget 
a dyspeptic appetite that is insatiable 
until its supplies are choked off by main 
force. It is the struggles of the inor- 
dinately rich to get richer that are just 
now making most trouble to econo- 
mists and reformers. We wish some 
patent cut-off could be put on the 
market that would control avarice and 
induce folks who had enough to stop 
grabbing. The great political problem 
of the day is how to prevent the men 
on the inside from taking everything. 
They seem to need to be prevented. 
And yet their position has its perplexi- 
ties. As capital accumulates it clam- 
ors to do its office. It cannot be 
idle. It must earn more money or rot. 
When pecuniary opportunity offers it 
seems almost compulsory to snap it up 



before some one else gets it, and when 
it is reluctant or evasive it soon be- 
comes compulsory to go forth and 
search it out before some one else dis- 
covers its hiding-place. 




AND such shabby, sculking oppor- 
tunities as some of us are content 
to search out and improve ! It does 
seems as though the ethical standards 
of American business needed propping 
up. Some one has got to control 
capital and regulate its use, and that is 
a work that calls for first-rate brains, 
and the pay for it ought to be high. 
But it also calls for first-rate character, 
for men whose consciences are not too 
rusty, whose compunctions are toler- 
ably limber, and in whom a high sense 
of public duty and private honor re- 
stricts greed and tempers avarice. The 
general complaint against such men as 
Lawson rails at — men who, in one way 
or another, have come to control capi- 
tal in huge masses — is that nothing re- 
strains or limits their rapacity; that 
they are not squeamish about what 
they do, not much afraid of being 
caught, and not at all afraid of being 
punished if they are caught. Just now 
the Beef Trust is being looked into. 
Unless the disposition of that concern 
to monopolize business has been very 
much exaggerated, it is high time that 
Uncle Sam's long fingers found their 
way to its windpipe. The railroads are 
not so bad just now. It is the use that is 
made of the railroads by the greedy big 
shippers and promoters of private car 
lines — who, to be sure, are usually large 
owners of their stocks— that constitutes 
the chief basis of current complaint. 
Every would-be monopolist, with the 
illustrious example of the great founder 
of Standard Oil fresh in his mind, 
strives incessantly to get special and 
exclusive privileges in transporta- 
tion. That won't do ; it is not fair. The 
railroads cannot be suffered to build 
up one man's prosperity at the cost 
of another by secret favors. But how 
to maintain the security of capital so 
that it will continue to seek employ- 
ment, and at the same time restrain it 
from monopolizing opportunity— is a 
very knotty problem. 
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The Deserted City. 

DESERTED are the dances, 
The plays are all a bore, 
A curious circumstance is 

They seemed so good before. 
The Avenue's forsaken, 
The city's like a tomb, 
For all their leaves have taken 
And left me here in gloom. 

Belinda writes from Cairo 

She loves the southern cruise, 
She talks a lot of Pharaoh 

And asks me for the news. 
A letter comes from Mabel, 

Postmarked St. Augustine, 
And here's a two-word cable : 

"Safe, Havre, Geraldine." 

Adele's at Coronado 
And Ruth's in Mexico ; 

I say in pure bravado, 
" I do not care to go." 




But, truth to tell, I'm waiting 
Some firm resolve to make, 

My heart keeps on debating 
Which journey it shall take. 

William Richard Hereford. 

Matrimonial Amenities. 

ORVILLE SAINTLY : 
Don't you sometimes 
wish that the Lord had made 
you a better woman ? 

Mrs. Saintly : No, sir ! 
But I pretty often wish that 
He'd made me a better man ! 

THERE'S one thing 
better than owning 
an automobile." 
"What's that? " 
"Having a friend who 
owns one." 




The Matrimonial Impulse. 

ONE woman's experience is seldom 
useful to another, as witness the 
recent case of the California widow who 
married the man from Pittsburg three 
days after his wife had got a divorce 
from him on grounds of cruelty. And 
the cruelty wasn't technical, either. The 
testimony in the divorce suit established 
the vehement and repulsive quality of it. 
A man who has been cruel to one wife will not necessarily 
be cruel to the next, but men are not so scarce but what a 
man divorced for cruelty might be expected to remain some- 
what more than three days unmarried. But you never can 
tell. Bluebeard and Henry VIII. were never longer un- 
married than the law constrained, and the papers say that 
the lady who married the Pittsburg man was an adventur- 
ous marrier, anyhow, who married her California husband 
while engaged to another man. 

What curious matrimonial impulses people have ! Once 
they become habitual, there's no telling where they may 
fetch you up, and yet if you ignore them, you may go months 
or even years without a lawful spouse. We should surely 
make it a rule not to trust our matrimonial impulses unless 
our previous impulses of that nature have turned out well. 
Nor should we trust ourselves to marry persons whose pre- 
vious matrimonial impulses have not been fortunate. And 
yet if we are to be so choosing and pernickety— not to say 



fussy — what good chances may we not miss ! It all comes 
back to Punch's famous advice, and that was bad when 
given, and is worse now, when matrimonial missteps are so 
easily retraced. 



An Acceptance Card. 

THE Editor takes pleasure in stating that your story, 
entitled "The Buzz of the Buzzard," is accepted 
for the Surething Magazine. The acceptance of an 
article, however, does not necessarily imply that it pos- 
sesses merit. Any one of a number of reasons may lead 
to its acceptance— such, for instance, as a specious time- 
liness, the fact that it will exactly fit an empty space, any 
kind of notoriety attached to the writer's name, the pos- 
session by the magazine of a useless illustration, pur- 
chased by mistake, which, in an emergency, can be 
made to misillustrate some of its incidents, or even 
temporary aberration on the part of the Editor. The 
absence of criticism is kindly asked to be excused, 
owing to the vast number of manuscripts which the Edi- 
tor daily returns without reading at all. Check in pay- 
ment for your story will, in all probability, be sent you 
some day ; meantime the Editor would counsel the beau- 
tiful virtue of patience. 



NOTHING is so doubtful as uncertainty," remarked 
Hojack, oracularly. 
" Except a dead-sure thing," added Tomdik. 
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WHEN THEY FELL FROM GRACE. 
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SOME OF OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 
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" The Reason Why." 

IT was the last three minutes before 
the curtain was rung down on 
the new drama which had held en- 
chained a vast audience — an audience 
composed largely of women, for the 
occasion was a Saturday matinee. And 
now the heroine and villain were about 
to explain their erratic behavior. 

But although this climax had been 
breathlessly awaited, every woman 
present feverishly occupied herself in 
collecting her belongings, a process ne- 
cessitating voluble conversation, pro- 
fuse apology and much searching on 
the floor for pocket-books, goloshes, 
hatpins, veils, gloves, muffs, boas, 
handkerchiefs, ornaments, violets, small 
packages, lorgnettes, samples, cough- 
drops, and so on to infinity. 

"Oh, they are putting on their mon- 
strous hats so that I cannot see the 
stage," cried an impatient girl, unused 
to this discipline of the spirit ; "and 
they are scraping their feet along the 
floor and I cannot hear the end of 
the play. Ah !" indignantly, "one of 
them has slapped me in the face with 
her goloshes." 

"Be brave," said a woman beside her, 
to whom age had taught tolerance and 
resignation ; "be brave," she urged, 
calmly removing a neighbor's hatpin 
from her cheek and staunching the 
flow of blood upon the chiffon veil of 
the woman in front of her. "You 
will never see the end of the play.' 
You might come again and again ; but 
they will never let you hear those last 
explanatory lines." 

"But why, why?" asked the perplexed 
child. "Why do they not wait until 
the curtain falls before beginning their 
unseemly scrambles ?" 

"Because they are New Yorkers," 
answered the older woman. "They are 
always rushing off to catch a train or a 
boat or to meet an engagement." 

"How restful it must be for them 
when they are ill !" sighed the girl. 
"They are then forced to take a little 
comfortable, death-bed leisure:" 

"Not at all," returned her chance ac- 
quaintance. "They do not permit them- 
selves to waste any time even then. 
That is the reason why pneumonia and 
appendicitis are their favorite dis- 
eases." Mrs. Wilson Woodrow. 




Moments of History. 



yet 



ESCULAPIUS had a fine new case of instruments open before him, 
stood before the patient in a keen dilemma. 
' ' What am I to do ? " he murmured hopelessly, as he sharpened his carving 
knife absently. "Here's a fellow with slathers of money which I might get a 
fine slice of, but, alas!" (he sighed with the deepest regret) "appendicitis 
hasn't yet been discovered." 



" 1\/T AMMA ! 1>m so sleepy! Won't 
» A you please tell me a fairy story 
before I go to bed ? ' ' 



"No, my child, not now. Wait a 
little Avhile and your father will come 
home and tell us both one ! ' ' 
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A Veritable Queen. 

A N invitation to the house of this charming 
leader of New York society is equivalent to 
a patent of nobility. Yet 
— and this statement may 
surprise western farmers 
—Mrs. Innittor Dedd 
leads a relatively simple 
life. Even she herself, as 
compared with Creation 
as a whole, is a simple 
woman. 

She generally wakes 
during the forenoon, and 
when ready to be dressed, 
presses a pearl button. 
This rings a fire alarm 
gong and opens, auto- 
matically, her chamber 
door. A corps of 
French maids rush in. 
To drag Mrs. Dedd from 
her couch, bathe her, put 
on her clothes, do up her 
hair and varnish her face 
is but the work of an hour 
or two. To save time, 
she takes her breakfast 
during this toilet. Break- 
fast, however, is a simple 
meal, consisting usually 
of coffee, a few eggs, 
rolls, sardines, radishes, fish, cold bird and fruit. 
Mrs. Innittor Dedd is severely temperate, and rarely 
takes a cocktail before rising. 

Once dressed, this fascinating creature is ready 
to talk, walk or get into a carriage. These talents 
she inherits from her mother, who was a Virginia 
Creeper. 

After a lunch, which never includes anything 
more solid than considerable food and drinks, she 
drives and makes calls in the afternoon. 




In the evening she leads the gang — that is, she 
shines — at some dinner, ball, or at the opera. 

Promptly at midnight — or somewhere between 
that hour and four A. M. — she is in bed again. 
Every Sunday morning she goes to church. 
In the Spring, the Dedd jewels are stowed away 
in vaults, and this remarkable woman, after being 
tipped and varnished, is ready for Europe. 

A portion of the summer she spends with her hus- 
band and charming daughter at their splendid place, 

Rebate-on-the-Sly, very 
close to Newport. Her 
daughter is engaged to 
Count Borro and Keape. 

Mrs. Dedd's husband, 
the Hon. Worsen Dedd, 
is the well-known United 
States Senator. 

The Dedds have al- 
ways been fashionable. 

A Psychopathic Hymn. 

GIVE me a little aura bright 
and fine, 
Bright and fine, 

That like a gay Aurora 
Borealis I may shine ; 

Ennobled not by riches, fame ; 
Unreckoned bad or good ; 

Known but according to the 
Iridescence I exude ! 

How sweet to banish love and 
hate, 

Debt, servants, clothes, and schism, 

And simply sit and radiate 
The colors of the prism ! 

Marguerite Merington. 
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MRS. INNITTOR DEDD. 



No Hope. 

[OUSEHOLDER: Don't 
hurry. Take everything 
in sight. You know I'm fully 
protected by insurance. 
The Burglar : Ah, yes. 



I'm one of the directors of that company. 

MRS. CATTERSON {in the hospital house at the Zoo) : 
What gorgeous birds there are here ! I don't think I 
ever saw a finer display in any milliner's. 

FIRST BURGLAR: Did you get much through New 
England ? 

Second Burglar : I got several proposals of marriage. 



w 



HEN Poverty comes in at the door, Love fires him out 
of the window. 
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ever so much on beef and all perish- 
able provisions, Uncle John may charge more 
for oil, and the gas monopoly for gas and 
electric light, and the tariff may make clothes 
dearer even than they are, and rents in Man- 
hattan may go up, up, up. We shall be 
sorry for our neighbors, but as for this paper, 
it will be able, under Providence, to discuss 
all these anxious concerns of daily bread with 
a philosophy entirely undisturbed by personal 
anxieties. Inadvertently the trusts have suc- 
cored us. The Theatrical Trust — whose 
agents are above depicted in the act of remov- 
ing our dramatic editor from playhouse No. 
16 — is forcing popularity upon us at a rate 
which guarantees us such a material increase 
in public favor as must result in an opulence 
more than sufficient to meet the cost of main- 
tenance, no matter how much Mr. Ar- 
mour and his friends may venture to mark 
it up. 



EVE OF ST. VALENTINE. 

CU'PID'S plain clothes men being sworn in for special SERVICE ON THE 14TH 



Birds in Strange Nests. 




J' 



rOHN D. ROCKEFELLKR runs a 

little Sunday school, 
Bishop Potter runs a neat saloon ; 
Thus you'll see these gentlemen reverse 
the common rule 
Almost any quiet afternoon — 
Is it not peculiar, though, and rather 
startling news, 
Passing even fairy tales and libels, 
When a Bishop engineers the bar and 
boldly opens booze, 
While a Bandit in the pulpit opens Bibles ? 

Prophet Smoot of Utah says he has a single wife, 

Quite enough, he thinks, for married men ; 
Meredith has largpr views on partnership for life — 

Every man deserves from three to ten ! 
Is it not peculiar that a Saint from Utah's wastes 

Should bigamy and trigamy forswear 'em, 
While a decent, quiet gentleman of literary tastes 

Declares that he is looking for a harem ? 

Man, proud man, howe'er we try we cannot force you to 

Take the role that Destiny arranges ; 
Quite confusing, don't you think, when you go tearing through, 

Off and on the stage for lightning changes. 
Kubla Khan, the Tartar, being tired of cutting throats, 

Gets himself a Bible class for Sunday, 
Sanctus, after churchtime, throwing sermons to the goats, 

Gets a liquor license out for Monday. 

Wallace Irwin. 




OVERDEVELOPED. 



IF YOU CANNOT GET AN EDITOR TO GIGGLE AT YOUR JOKES, 
MASSAGE HIS FACIAL MUSCLES UNTIL THEY SQUEAK. 

HE GETS SO MANY FUNNY JOKES AT WHICH HE LAUGHS AND HOWLS, 
IT'S NO WONDER HE GETS " JOKE-BOUND," SO TO SPEAK. 



/ 




AT THE 

it' rile wont* Ml cHW 
* 
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A Shakespearian Precedent. 

Tarry, Jew: 
The law hath yet another hold on you. 
It is enacted in the laws of Venice, — 
K it be proved against an a ien 
That by direct or indirect attempts 
He seek the life of any citizen, 
The party 'gainst the which he doth contrive 
Shall seize one half his goods ; the other half 
Comes to the privy coffer of the state ; 
And the offender's life lies in the mercy 
Of the duke only, 'gainst all other voice. 
In which predicament, I say, thou stand 'st ; 
For it appears, by manifest proceeding, 
That indirectly, and directly too, 
Thou hast contriv'd against the very life 
Of the defendant ; and thou hast incurr'd 
The danger formerly by me rehears'd. 
Down, therefore, and beg mercy of the duke. 

— The Merchant of Venice. 

* * * 

THE time that it takes the edition of Life to go through 
the press makes it impossible to give its readers the 
latest news concerning the warfare the Theatrical Trust is 
waging upon this journal. The daily newspapers, how- 
ever, have taken a laudable interest in this case of oppres- 
sion, and through them the public has been kept well 
informed. At present writing the decree of exclusion 
issued by the theatrical autocrats seems to be in good 
working order. The representative of Life has been re- 
pelled from the doors of several theatres controlled by the 
Theatrical Trust, sometimes smilingly, sometimes with 
statements about his personal character, and even by phys- 
ical force. One kind of rebuff is about as humiliating as 
another when one considers the unworthy source of the 
insult. 

Life trusts that before this issue is in the hands of its 
readers the preliminary steps, at least, will have been taken 
to show these men that the fat incomes they derive from 
the American public carry with them the obligation to re- 
strain, in a slight degree, the insolence which is their inborn 
characteristic. 

* * * 

R. JOHN CORBIN writes of stage topics from a 
more than usually scholarly point of view. In a 
recent article in our luminous contemporary, 
the New York Sun, he deals at length with the 
questions raised by Life concerning the rela- 
tions of the Theatrical Trust with dramatic art 
(allowing for the sake of argument that there is 
any relation whatever between the Trust managers and 
dramatic art). Mr. Corbin's article is a very involved one 



and at points contradicts itself, but in the main it emphat- 
ically upholds Life's contention. His conclusion is that 
" for ten years now there has been a growing revolt on the 
part of the intelligent public against the gross mismanage- 
ment of the business they monopolize." For just about ten 
years Life has been calling this mismanagement to public 
notice and bewailing its effect on the condition of stage 
art in America. The advocates of the Trust's management 
have used as a favorite argument that the public didn't 
care anything about what the management was, and that 
Life was going outside of the real province of criticism 
when it dealt with anything but the actual stage perform- 
ances. We have taken the stand that, if results are bad, 
the critic is perfectly entitled to seek the causes, even if 
they lead his comments into the very sanctum of a business 
combination which cares nothing for art and only for dol- 
lars. That combination is the real cause of the deteriora- 
tion of the stage in this country, and Life is glad to observe 
that at last so able a commentator as Mr. Corbin is in agree- 
ment with it. 

Mr. Corbin is not the only one whose attention has been 
directed to the bad state of affairs by the managerial at- 
tacks on this publication. The press at large seems to be 
waking up to the fact that the remedy rests in their hands. 




"OH, GEORGE, IS THERE A MOUSE UNDER THE CHAIR?" 

George (enthusiastically) : WHY, there's a dozen ! 
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If they apply the remedy vigorously 
and in the right way, Life will feel that 
its own sufferings have not been in vain, 
* * * 
HEN the decree of exclusion 
against Life was issued 
by the Grand Dukes of the 
Theatrical Trust, Mr. Hein- 
rich Conried of the Metropol- 
itan Opera House, who hap- 
pens to be a member of the Managers' 
Union, was most vociferous in telling 
the newspapers how he would certainly 
exclude Life's representative from the 
opera. Fortunately, the real authority 
in that institution rests in the hands of 
men who are Americans, and who be- 
lieve in American fair-play. Conse- 
quently, when admission was sought to 
the opera house Mr. Conried refrained 
from carrying out his announced in- 
tention. 

The attraction happened to be a 
double bill, including Donizetti's tune- 
ful "Don Pasquale " and that ingenious 
ballet, "Die Puppenfee." It must be 
confessed that Mr. Conried is more suc- 
cessful as a manager than as an issuer 
of czar-like ukases. The members of 
the cast in "Don Pasquale," in addi- 
tion to their unquestioned vocal abili- 
ties, showed considerably more than 
what usually passes for acting at the 
Metropolitan. Mme. Sembrich, as No- 
rma, compelled respect for her powers 
as a comedienne ; and Mr. Rossi really 
belongs to that almost extinct species, 
the capable buffo. Mr. Dippel, as 
Ernesto, so far as acting goes, belongs 
to the conventional operatic school, but 
Mr. Scotti's Dr. Malatesta was an- 
other piece of good acting. 

" Die Puppenfee " gives us ballet 
music of not the very highest order, 
and not remarkably original, but 
bright, pleasing, and, in some of its 
numbers, familiar. The story, which 
has been elsewhere utilized in a number 
of ways, concerns the mechanical dolls 
in a doll-shop, who are exhibited first 
as mechanical toys, and then come to 
life and indulge in the usual dances of 
the ballet. It was effectively set and 
well danced. 

This bill seems rather a light one for 
the august Metropolitan, but Mr. Con- 
ried evidently feels that something must 
be done to atone for his overdoses of 
"Parsifal." 




FACT, not generally 
noted, but which has 
become an assured 
one in the knowl- 
edge of those con- 
"nected with the 
theatre, Jthe virtual disappearance of 
the gallery audiences from all but a few 
theatres. The lack of this patronage ac- 
counts in a measure for the short runs of 
some plays which with it might have 
been kept longer on the stage. The de- 
fection applies not only to the third gal- 
lery but to the back rows of the balcony, 
and makes a very material difference 
in the gross revenues of the theatre. 
The reason is not far to seek. Thea- 
tres like the Proctor houses give very 
excellent entertainment, often includ- 
ing recent Broadway successes and 
frequently good bits of acting by well- 
known actors who have been forced 
into vaudeville by Trust methods. 
The best seats in the house are 
to be had at moderate prices. Natu- 
rally, many theatre-goers prefer, 
for the same money, to occupy an 
orchestra chair at one of these houses 
to being relegated to the galleries in 
one of the more fashionable theatres. 
The growth of this branch of the busi- 
ness may be attributed to Trust greed, 
which has pushed up prices of admis- 
sion without increasing the merit, or 
even maintaining the quality of the 
goods it placed before its customers. 
Of course there are a few houses, 
such as the Belasco with its im- 
pressive pro- 
ductions, 
which man- 
age to hold 
their gallery 
audiences, 
but the the- 
atres which 
pin their 
faith to Lon- 
d o n repro- 
ductions 
might as well 
take out their 
galleries and 
devote the 
space to pro- 
viding better 
air for the 
audience. 
Metcalfe. 



LIFE'S CONFIDENTIAL GUIDE TO THE 
THEATRES. 

Academy of Music. — Henrietta Crosman in 
attractive and handsomely staged " Sweet Kitty 
Bellaiis." 

Belasco. — "Adrea." Impressive and magnifi- 
cently staged drama, with Mrs. Leslie Carter in 
the title part. Well acted. 

Bijou. — David Warfield's fine woik in "The Music 
Master." Well staged and well acted throughout. 

Casino. — Lillian Russell in "Lady Teazle."' 
Interesting musical setting of " The School for 
Scandal." Very well worth seeing. 

Daly's. — Owing to the fact that this theatre is 
under the control of the Theatrical Trust, which 
is attempting to suppress criticism , Life is unable 
to give an opinion concerning the performance. 

Empire.- — Owing to the fact that this theatre is 
under the control of the Theatrical Trust, which 
is- attempting to suppress criticism, Life is unable 
to give an opinion concerning the performance. 

Garden. — Owing to the fact that this theatre is 
under the control of the Theatrical Trust, which 
is attempting to suppress criticism, Life is unable 
to give an opinion concerning the performance. 

Garrick. — Arnold Daly and exceptionally clever 
company in Bernard Shaw's satirical comedy, 
" You Never Can Tell." Admirably acted. 

Herald Square. — Owing to the fact that this 
theatre is under the control of the Theatrical 
Trust, which is attempting to suppress criticism ,. 
Life is unable to give an opinion concerning the 
performance. 

Knickerbocker. — Owing to the fact that this 
theatre is under the control of the Theatrical 
Trust, which is attempting to suppress criticism , 
Life is unable to give an opinion concerning the 
performance. 

Lew Fields's Theatre. — "It Happened in 
Nordland." Musical play. Not particularly note- 
worthy. 

Lyceum. — Augustus Thomas's laughable com- 
edy, " Mrs. Leffingwell's Boots." 

Lyric. — "Fantana. " Handsomely staged comic 
opera. Good of its kind. 

Majestic. — Owing to the fact that this theatre 
is under the control of the Theatrical Trust, 
which is attempting to suppress criticism, Life 
is unable to give an opinion concerning the per- 
formance. 

Manhattan. — Mrs. Fiske in " Leah Kleschna." 
A strong play artistically produced and acted. 

Weber and Ziegfeld's Music Hall. — Burlesque, 
"The College Widower" and " Higgledy-Piggle- 
dy." Very funny and with good parts for Signor 
J. Weber and Madame M. Dressier. 




Ghost of the Rev. Mr. Doxy {who in the flesh was a strong opponent of the 

theatre) : MERCIFUL HEAVENS ! THAT'S MY SKULL BEING SOLD TO AN 
ACTOR TO BE USED IN HAMLET. 
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OWEN JOHNSON'S romance of 
the Reign of Terror, In the Name 
of Liberty ', is a story of considerable 
intrinsic merit and dramatic intensity, 
but, except to a generation that has 
never entered the Faubourg St. Antolne 
with Charles Dickens, it is a second 
steeping of the tea whose strength and 
fragrance have been distilled into an- 
other cup. Nicolle, indeed, is a most 
human little heroine, and the touch of 
cynic realism with which the story 
ends is intensely modern and effective, 
but the rumble of Mr. Johnson's tum- 
brils awakens other memories, and how 
can we, who have known Madame De- 
farge and her lieutenant, The Ven- 
geance, shudder at his pallid Louison, 
daughter of the Guillotine ? 

In the orchestra of the local critics 
Mr. James Huneker is the clarinet and 
Mr. W. J. Henderson the tuba, and 
those who read and enjoyed Mr. Hune- 
ker' s Overtones last spring should not 
miss Mr. Henderson's Modern Musical 
Drift, if only for the sake of the esti- 
mate of Richard Strauss therein pub- 
lished. To Mr. Huneker' s soaring and 
melodious interpretation, which for the 
moment enables the least musical 
reader to sense the imaginative para- 
dise of the elect, Mr. Henderson fur- 
nishes the oom-pah accompaniment that 
brings us back to earth. 

The young American widow, rejoic- 
ing in her freedom and determined to 
exploit it abroad, is just now a popular 
subject with the writers of fiction, and 
has furnished an entertaining basis for 
several light and clever stories. The 
latest of these and, next to A Woman's 
Will, one of the most readable, is by 
Emily Post, and is called The Flight 
of a Moth. It gives some very true to 
life pictures of French, German and 
English hospitality. 

T. Cleveland, Jr., in A Night with 
Alessandro, has done with historical 
romance what Herr von Liebig does 
with the live stock of Peru, and the 
well-known formula, two teaspoonfuls 
equal one ox, has at last been paral- 
leled. No Gentleman of France strug- 



gling in The House of the Wolf Under 
the Red Robe ever killed so many 
bravos, rescued so many maidens, or 
foiled so many villains as are killed, res- 
cued and foiled by this one hero in this 
one night in the Florence of the Medici. 

A new edition of Edward Everett 
Hale's Memories of a Hundred Years, 
with several additional chapters, is a 
book worth calling to the attention of 
those to whom such personal gleanings 
from the harvest field of the past are 
sometimes more meaningful than the 
bound sheaves of history. Here they 
will find many scattered ears, remind- 
ers of other days and older standards, 
of hopes long since realized and turned 
habits, and hatreds long since turned 
to tolerance. 

The First 
Stone is a 
volume of 
short stories 
by W. T. 
Washburn, 
which may 
safely be left 
unread. For 
while honors 
may be said 
to be even in 
the series of 
catch-as- 
catch-can 
encounters 
between the 
author and 
those tricky 
opponents, 
the mixed 
metaphor 
and the in- 
volved sen- 
tence, the 
struggle is 
not in itself 
sufficiently 
exciting t o 
make the 
volume 
worth while. 

T w e ?it y 
Famous Na- 
val Battles, 
by the super- 
intendent of 
the naval 
records of 



the United States, Edward Kirk Raw- 
son, is a book which should make any 
boy happy. The average boy has a huge 
and healthy appetite for facts, for 
courage and for the sea, and Professor 
Rawson's book is packed full of the 
wherewithal to satisfy all three crav- 
ings. /. B. Kerfoot. 

In the Name of Liberty. By Owen Johnson. 
(The Century Company. $1.5°-) 

Modern Musical Drift. By W. J. Henderson. 
(Longmans, Green and Company. $1.20.) 

The Flight of a Moth. By Emily Post. (Dodd, 
Mead and Company. $1.50.) 

A Night with Alessandro. By T. Cleveland, 
Jr. (Henry Holt and Company. $1.25.) 

Memories of a Hundred Years. By Edward 
Everett Hale. (The Macmillan Company. $2.50.) 

The First Stone. By W. T. Washburn. (R. F. 
Fenno and Company.) 

Twenty Famous Naval Battles. By Edward 
Kirk Rawson. (T. Y. Crowell and Company. 




Edna: WHAT DID DR. DIX MEAN WHEN HE SPOKE OF THAT 
WASTE OF HUMANITY " ? 

BACHELORS, OF COURSE, DEAR. 
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THE REVISED VERSION. 
The queen of hearts, 
She made some tarts, 

All on a winter day. 
She had a mood 
For breakfast food, 

So stuffed them full of hay. 

The king of hearts, 
He called for tarts, 

And took a bite, of course. 
Then to his queen 
He cried, in spleen, 

"Am I, your king, a horse?" 

The king of hearts, 
He threw the tarts 

Upon the palace floor. 
The queen just rules; 
She never fools 

With cooking any inore. 

— Chicago Chronicle. 

Lloyd Osbourne says that Robert Louis Stevenson 
once invited a friend to visit him in Samba. 

His friend said that nothing would give him greater 
pleasure, if he could secure the leisure to do so. " By the 
way, Louis," said he, " how do you get to Samoa, anyhow?" 

" Oh, easily," responded Stevenson. " You simply go 
to America, cross the continent to San Francisco, and it's 
the second turning to the left." — Harper^s Weekly. 

It is reported, says an exchange, that one of our newly 
married ladies kneads bread with her g.oves on. The inci- 
dent may be peculiar, but there are others. The editor of 
this paper needs bread, with his shoes on ; he needs bread 
with his shirt on; he needs bread with his pants on, and 
unless some of the delinquent subscribers of this paper pay up 
before long he will need bread without so much as anything 
on, and this is no Garden of Eden, either, in the winter time. 
— From the Enid (Oklahoma) Daily Wave. 

A REST AND ARREST. 
" I haven't seen your cashier for several days." 
"No ; he's gone out of town. ' 
" Gone for a rest, I suppose." 

"We haven't found out yet whethe. he's gone for a rest 
■Or to escape it." — Philadelphia Record. 



Tom : Why are you so sore at old Gotrox ? You talk as 
if you had received some insult at his hands. 

Dick (a quondam suitor of Miss Gotrox) : If the insult 
I leceived from him had been at his "hands" I wouldn't 
care so much. — Exchange. 




DAWN. 

Russia (on seeing himself for the first time) : well ! to 
think i've allowed him to lead me about like this. 

. . . WHY, I COULD EAT HIM. fudy. 



" The editor of Life had been barred from the New 
York theatres by the ex-pawnbrokers and suspender ped- 



dlers who control the drama in that city because he has 
dared to tell the truth concerning theatricals in the metropo- 
lis. If there were more editors like Metcalfe and more 
papers like Life, the Theatrical Trust would decide that 
bunco steering and running theatres should be conducted as 
entirely separate occupations." — Charlestown, Mass., En- 
terprise. 

ENTIRELY TRUE. 

" It is not proved, however, that Life has willfully mis- 
stated the facts as to the merits or demerits of any of the 
Klaw and Erlanger productions. It is not likely that any 
periodical or newspaper would be able to effectively pursue a 
policy of misrepresentation for any length of time. Publica- 
tions which now pursue that policy find their transparent 
efforts as promptly discounted as are those of the 'press 
agents' of unworthy productions."— Louisville Post. 

NOT WORTH THE TROUBLE. 
" If I were Metcalfe, Life's dramatic critic, excluded 
from forty-seven theatres, I don't think the lawyers would 
get any of my money in suits against manager*. I'd have a 
lot of fun with wigs, false whiskers and other disguises." — 
Pater son Press. 

"The theatrical managerial business has never devel- 
oped any men of large calibre. A man who would use his 
power to close practically all the public places against an 
editor for whom he harbored a grudge, is too contemptibly 
despicable for the notice of jespectable and decent men." — 
Waterto-wn, N. Y., Standard. 

" If Mr. Metcalfe had declared that Mr. Erlanger is not 
a Jew, we judge he would have been guilty of misrepresen- 
tation, and a fit subject for reprehension. He said he is 
a Jew, and he is; why, therefore, complain?'' — Harper's 
Weekly. 

" The managers claim that they can refusj any person 
admittance if they consider that person objectionable. They 
insist that they can object to the color of a man's hair or 
the shape of his necktie."— Scranton Tribune. 

" The Theatrical Trust in common with other trusts 
sought to punish its enemy, but it seems to be utterly void 
of judgment in its manner of procedure."— Pittsf eld Eagle. 

" In this way dramatic criticism in Gotham is made to 
suit the managers, and the public is kept guessing.''— Wash- 
ington Post. 



Life is for sale by all Newsdealers in Great Britain. The International News 
Company, Bream's Building, Chancery Lane, London, E. C, England, Agents. 
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MA N does not live by 
bread alone — it re- 
quires the assistance of 

Evans' 
Ale 



to overcome the monotony 
of food and promote that 
essential harmony of mind 
and matter so conducive 
to happiness and longevity. 

It is rich in all the essentials that go 
to make a health-giving, satisfying, 
nerve-making, body-building beverage — 
an ideal drink for everybody all the 
time. 

Any Dealer— Any Place. 
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